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fore us? A young hero panting for vengeance? A prince by birth,
rejoicing to be called to punish the usurper of his crown ? No!
trouble and astonishment take hold of the solitary young man:
he grows bitter against smiling villains, swears that he will not
forget the spirit, and concludes with the significant ejaculation:

The time is out of joint: 0 cursed spite,
That ever I was born to set it right!

" In these words, I imagine, will be found the key to Hamlet's
whole procedure. To me it is clear that Shakspeare meant, in the
present case, to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a
soul unfit for the performance of it. In this view the whole piece
seems to me to be composed. There is an oak-tree planted in a
costly jar, which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its
bosom; the roots expand, the jar is shivered.

" A lovely, pure, noble and most moral nature, without the
strength of nerve which forms a hero, sinks beneath a burden
which it cannot bear and must not cast away. All duties are
holy for him; the present is too hard. Impossibilities have been
required of him; not in themselves impossibilities, but such for
him. He winds, and turns, and torments himself; he advances
and recoils; is ever put in mind, ever puts himself in mind; at
last does all but lose his purpose from his thoughts; yet still
without recovering his peace of mind."

CHAPTER XIV.

SEVEEAL people entering interrupted the discussion. They
were musical dilettanti, who commonly assembled at Serb's once
a-week, and formed a little concert. Serlo himself loved music
much: he used to maintain, that a player without taste for it
never could attain a distinct conception and feeling of the scenic
art. "As a man performs," he would observe, "with far more
ease and dignity, when his gestures are accompanied and guided
by a tune; so the player ought, in idea as it were, to set to music
even his prose parts, that he may not monotonously slight them
over in his individual style, but treat them in suitable alternation
by time and measure."

Aurelia seemed to give but little heed to what was passing;
at last, she conducted Wilhelm to another room, and going to the
window, and looking out at the starry sky, she said to him: "You